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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 



II. THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT 

PERIOD. 

§11. Worship Alone Constituted Religion in the earliest times. It 
was later that greater and greater emphasis came to be placed on con- 
duct and belief (see § i). A ceremony or religious rite was associated 
(in the various ancient religions) with some fact, or supposed fact, or 
legend, or myth. But it was the rite which constituted the religious 
element, and not any belief concerning the origin of the rite. "It 
made no difference what the worshiper believed concerning the cere- 
mony, if only he performed it regularly and accurately." "What was 
obligatory or meritorious was the exact performance of sacred acts 
prescribed by religious traditions." It was the prophets and sages 
who introduced at the same time higher conceptions of God and 
higher conceptions of life. 

See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 17-22 ; Menzies, History of Religion, 
pp. 6-13, 64 f.; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 52-5. 

§ 12. A Semitic Period in the Development of Worship preceded the 
earliest Hebrew worship, and formed the basis of it. It will be 
remembered that the Semitic family (1) gave to the world the two 
earliest civilizations of which we have knowledge, the Egyptian and 
the old Babylonian, and controlled the world's political history for 
forty or fifty centuries ; (2) has been mediary, not only in the field of 
commerce and between man and man, but also in that higher field of 
religion between God and man, in that they have proved to be the 
religious teachers of the world, since through them have come the 
world's three highest faiths — Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. 

See G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 28 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 28-83 '» C. G. Montefiore, The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892, pp. 22-30; J. F. McCurdv, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, I, pp. 5-1 1 ; 
Fritz Homme l, The Civilization of the East, pp. 25-7. 
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§ 13. The Most Ancient Form of Semitic Religion, the parent of all 
others, was that found in the old mother-home of Arabia. It was a 
religion well adapted to the condition of the people, who, at that time, 
were still clans. The Hebrews, together with the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, had "their root in a state of society when there 
was no large and orderly community, but only a multitude of small 
and restless tribes ; when there was no written law, but only custom ; 
and when there was no central authority to execute justice, but it was 
left to a man's fellow-clansmen to avenge his murder." In this time — 

(1) There was a god for each clan, and this god was thought to be a 
very remote ancestor. To leave the clan meant to leave the god. This 
clan-god was closely connected with every undertaking of the clan, 
whether of peace or war; and his name everywhere was "Lord," 
"King," "Mighty One." 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 74-6 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, pp. 35-9; D'Alviella, The Hibbert Lectures, 1891, pp. 204-7. 

(2) The worship of the clan-god was important, because every 
detail of life was dependent on his favor. His favor or anger was 
shown at certain spots, which thenceforward became sacred places, and 
here those who inquired of him would find him. The god could not, 
of course, be worshiped anywhere outside of the land which belonged to 
him ; and if one left that land and entered another, he must at once 
transfer his worship to the god of the new land. 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 160 f.; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, pp. 53-5. 

(3) The present life played a larger part than the future life ; for, 
while the early Semites believed in the continued existence of the 
departed, they regarded them as destitute of energy, as "shades laid 
in the ground." "After death, it was held, even religion came to an 
end. A man must enjoy the society of his god in this life; after 
death he could take part in no sacrifice, and could render to God no 
thanks or service." 

See Menzies, History of Religion, p. 161 ; C. G. Montefiore, The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1892, pp. 454-7 ; R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, pp. 51-4. 

(4) This explains, in some measure, the rites of worship which 
existed in these primitive times, viz.: 

(a) The sacrifice; the man sought a sacred place (/. e., a place 
where the god was likely to be found), killed an animal, put the blood 
of the animal on a stone; the god touched the blood, the man touched 
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it, and this act was a renewal of the declaration that the man and the 
god were of the same blood, and that the covenant between them was 
renewed. 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 65-8, 162 ; Schultz, "The Significance 
of Sacrifice in the Old Testament," in American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, pp. 
257-61 ; G. S. Goodspeed, "The Atonement of Communion," in this number of the 
Biblical World, pp. 96-106. 

(b) The feast or banquet; at this the god was supposed to sit with 
his people and to receive his share of the animal just slain. In late 
times, when the god was thought to live above, his share was burned 
and he received the savor or smell of the sacrifice. The feast included 
dancing, and even gross kinds of indulgence. All was joyful. Happi- 
ness, reaching even to " orgiastic ecstasy," was universal. 

See W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 253-8 ; Schultz, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, I, pp. 188 f. 

§14. Three Great Periods are seen in the develop- josh. 24:2,3. 
ment of this primitive Semitic worship, as it appears in 
the Old Testament history. Two opinions exist as to 
whether the writing of the Pentateuch (or five books of 
the law) was practically finished in the days of Moses, or 
in the days of Ezra. 

See Green, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, pp. 31-58 ; 
Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 1897, pp. 156-62; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 82- 
98, 123-6, 135-59; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The 
Hexateuch, pp. 17-23. 

This question does not concern us here; for all stu- 
dents agree that, whatever may have been the date of 
writing, the date of adoption of the laws and ceremonies 
by the masses of the people is definitely announced in 
Scripture, viz.: 

(1) The Levitical law in all its fulness and the Leviti- Neh., chap. 8. 
cal ritual of worship were not adopted until the times of 

Ezra (440 B. C). 

(2) The Deuteronomic law, as laid down in Deuter- 2Kings22:8— 

23 1 3. 
onomy, did not come into force until Josiah's time (621 

B. C). It is clear that there was 

(3) An earlier legal code and an earlier form of wor- Exod. 20:23— 
ship which served to connect the old Semitic worship 

with the Deuteronomic. This earliest of the three 
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periods is first to be considered and presents itself in 
three different stages, viz.: 
Gen. 47:1-10. ^ The primitive Hebrew stage — that which existed 

during the days of the patriarchs, and while Israel was 
still a nomadic people, wandering from place to place. 

judg. 1:1-4; U>) The Canaanitish stage — that in which the primi- 

2:11-19. 

tive form came into contact with the corrupt and licen- 
tious practices of the Canaanitish religion; it was at this 
time that Israel was settling down to an agricultural life. 
Hos. 11:1-4; (c) The prophetic stage — that in which the prophets 

Amos 2 ! 10-12 ; made heroic struggle against the corruption and idola- 

Isa.. 2 : 6-9. 

try of Israel, by pointing out a truer conception of God, 
the adoption of which affected both the conduct and the 
worship of the nation. 

josh. 24:3-7. §15. in the Primitive Stage of the Early Period the 

Worship was, of course, only slightly different from that 
common Semitic worship described above. The people 
were still wandering about. Leaders had been raised up 
by God whose work would in time lead the people 
higher and higher toward a proper conception of 
God and of his worship. But, as the Old Testament 
so clearly shows, the people hung back; refused to 
follow the divinely appointed leaders ; and only after 
fifteen hundred years of instruction finally acknowledged 
Jehovah to be the only God. The facts concerning 
worship are these : 

Gen. 12:6-8; (1) The place selected for worship by the patriarchs 

26:24!;' was the place in which they pitched their tent; e. g. f 

32 : 22-32 ; 

35:14 f. Abraham worshiped at Shechem, and near Bethel; Jacob 

at Beersheba, and at Peniel, and at Bethel. Trees, 

springs, and stones are mentioned. 
Gen. 31:46. The altar must have been something very simple, 

consisting only of stones gathered together, or of earth 

thrown up. 
Gen. 31 : 19, 34 f. Teraphim, or household gods, were found in Jacob's 

family. There seems not to have been an ark or chest 

in use. 
Gen. 22:13; 27:25; (2) The priest was the leader, whoever he may have 
Exod. 24:4-8. been, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or Moses. There was no 

class of priests. 
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(3) The sacrifice was a family meal, or a clan meal, /. e., ^en. 26^28-30; 
a banquet. It consisted of flesh, specially prepared ; its Gen - l8:l " 8 - 
savor was smelled by Jehovah ; it was eaten by repre- 
sentatives of the deity. 

(4) The times were irregular ; sacrifice was offered at c Q^xJ^ 
any time. There is no reference to the observance of 

dates marked by the moon, or of the sabbath. 

(5) Other acts of worship are seen in — 

(a) The prayer of Abraham for the deliverance of Gen. 18 : 23-33; 

\ ' -L •/ 24:1211. ; 32:9- 

Lot, of Abraham's servant for guidance in the pursuit of Ia - 
his mission, and of Jacob for deliverance from Esau. 

(b) The vow of Abraham paid to Melchizedek ; and Gen. 14:18-24; 
^ } r > 28:20-22. 

that of Jacob made on his journey to Laban, the Syrian. 

(c) The dreams of the patriarchs, which as methods Ge ?- I5: i 2_2i; 

v ' r 7 28 : 10-18 ; 35 : 9- 

of receiving communications from the deity are to be J 3; 37:5-10. 
classed with acts of worship. 

(d) The cup of divination of Joseph, and the teraphim Gen - 44:1-5. 
(see above). 

(6) Songs and hymns, laws, and history -writing had || n ^ 4 ^ : *"£_ 6 x i . 
not yet taken formal shape ; or, at all events, they have Exod. 20:1-17. 
not come down to us in the form which existed in these 

early days. The present literary form of pieces like 
the " Blessing of Jacob," the " Song of Moses at the Red 
Sea," and the " Decalogue" comes from a time later 
than the settlement in Canaan. 

§ 16. In the Canaanitish Stage of the Early Period the Judg. 2:1-5. 
worship is greatly changed. This is due partly to the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life, and partly to 
contact with Canaanitish forms of worship, which were 
peculiarly rich and fascinating. The name of the 
Canaanitish divinity, Baal, meant "lord." It is easy to 
see that the Israelite would feel that he was not doing 
justice to his God, if he did not pay him every possible 
honor, or at least the honors paid their gods by his 
neighbors, the Canaanites. Consequently much that 
was Canaanitish is now appropriated. 

(1) Places and representatives ; here arise — 

(a) The high places, all over the land, which soon Judg. 6 : 25-32 ; 
* f , ,. 1 Sam. 1:3. 

became centers of corruption and licentiousness. 
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judg. 3^7^6:25, ($} Thtpillars and the tree trunks, or Asberahs, which 

were to be found at the high places and were taken over 
into the Jehovah-worship which was carried on at these 
places. 

1 Sam 2 ° :a7 ff' ; W ^ e ar ^ or c hest, which was thought to represent 

the deity, and which the people carried with them when 
they went to battle, as in Eli's days. 

c /- E a xo . d - 3 2 : 8, (y) The image of the serpent, or of the bull, is adopted, 

?K^g a x X 8 : - 8f ' ; now an( ^ again, as the proper representation of deity. 

1 Sam. 14:41; (e) The Urim and Thummim, which were carried in a 

28:3-6. v ; 

pocket of the priestly ephod, were in use as a means of 

discovering the divine will with reference to any course 

of action. 

judg. 17:7; (2) The priest was sometimes a professional, bearing* 

Judg. 18:3-5, 19, . w . r . , u - . ^ . • r • 1 

20; the name Levite, and cultivated a certain professional 

Judg.6:ig;i3:i9; l i_ 1 • 1 1 • j T .. TJ 

17:5; 6:25-27; tone by which he was recognized as a Levite. He 

11 : 31, 39. J 

seems to have been more acceptable than the patriarch 
or oldest son, who in the past had performed priestly duties. 
The priest went about wherever he could find employ- 
ment. But the old family priesthood still continued, and 
sacrifice was not restricted to any class of priests, 
judg. 6:19-21,26- (?) Sacrifice is the same as before, an act of com- 

28; 13:16-23; \OI J 

1 Sam. 1:3-5,9, munion with the deity. The burnt-offering seems to 



13-15- 



have occupied a more prominent place. 



1 Sam. 20:5, 6, (4) Times and seasons. — Now there arose feasts of 

l8 24 27 2Q " 

judg. 9: 27; «: 19; the moon ; the sabbath was also observed, probably as a 
1 Sam. 1:3, 13. . _ 

time of rejoicing; there were also the Feasts of Harvest 

and Vintage, because Israel had now become an agricul- 
tural people. These feasts furnished opportunity for 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 

(5) Other acts. — We read of the — 
15:18;' iSam. (a) Prayers of Manoah, Samson, and Hannah. 

I ' IO 12— 17 

judg. '11:30, 31, (b) Vows of Jephthah and of Hannah, and of the 

35-40; 21:1, 7, tribes f i sra el against Benjamin, because of its outrage 
1 Sam. 1: 11. U p n the Levite's concubine. 

Judg. 13:3-5, (c) Visions of Samson's parents, and of the child 

iSam.'3:i-i8. Samuel, during his sojourn in the temple at Shiloh. 
1 Sam. 28:7-14. (d) Sorcery and witchcraft in connection with Saul's 

attempt to learn the outcome of his contest with the 

Philistines. 
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(e) Music and dancing in connection with the yearly Judg. 21:19-21; 

1 Sam. 10:5; 
feasts at Shiloh, with the sons of the prophets, and, a little 16:16-22; 18:6, 

7, 10; 19: g. 

later, on the part of David. This was characteristic of 
the joyous spirit that permeated the religion of these times. 

(6) Songs and hymns are seen in the exodus song, Exod. 15:1-21; 
with its refrain; the song of Deborah; and the song of 1 Sam 2:1-10/ 
Hannah. 

(7) Laws were unquestionably taking form, under 
divine guidance, as the codification of custom. To what 
extent this was true is a matter of dispute between (a) 
those who believe that the Israelitish legislation, as it 
has come down to us, was the work of one generation, 
and of one man, Moses, and (6) those who believe that 
this legislation is the product of seven or eight centuries 
of history, although based upon and growing out of the 
work of Moses (cf. references to literature on §14). 

§ 17. In the Prophetic Stage of the Early Period great Amos, chap. 5; 
influences were at work to purge and purify the corrup- isa^'chap^'i 4 .' 
tion which had entered into Israel's worship, and to teach 
a conception of God which, in itself, would lead to a 
higher type of worship. This period begins roughly 
with Samuel's work of reformation and closes just before 
Josiah's reformation 621 B.C.). The great names of aKings23:i-3. 
the period are Samuel and David; Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah ; Amos and Hosea ; Isaiah and Micah ; and, last 
of all, Zephaniah and Jeremiah, in whose days the refor- 
mation came. The details of this reformation belong to 
the second or middle period; but the preparation for 2 Kings 23: 4-14. 
the great changes wrought in 621 B. C. was made by the 
prophets of the preceding centuries. The actual prac- 
tices of this sub-period were full of superstition. Let us 
first note what they were, and then the attitude of the 
prophets toward them. 

(1) Places of worship. 

(a) The high places were still used in different parts 1 Sam. 9:13-14, 
of the country, as is seen in the cases of Samuel, whom iK 9 ings'3: 3 , 4; 
Saul first met at the sacrifice on the high place; of Solo- 12:31'/.; 14:23; 
mon, even when the temple had been built ; of Jeroboam ; a isfff \r^\V t 
of the people of Judah in Rehoboam's time and under etc. 32 ' ' 4 ' 
later kings ; and of Ahaz. 
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i Kings 14 : 23 ; 
a Kings 3:2; 

10:27; 17: 10; 
Hos. 3:4; 10: 1, : 



Sam., chap. 6; 
cf 1 Chron. , 
chaps. 13,15,16. 



1 Kings, chaps. 5, 
6; 7:13-8:66; 
cf. 1 Chron. , 
chap. 17; 22: 2- 
19; 

2 Chron., chaps. 
2-7. 



1 Sam. 28 : 1-25. 



1 Kings 12: 25-33; 

2 Chron. 11:14,15: 
Hos. 8:5, 6. 



1 Kings 12 : 31-33 ; 

2 Sam. 6: 13, 14; 
1 Kings 3: 15; 

1 Kings 2:26, 27; 

2 Kings 11:4, 9, 
12, 15, 17; 12:2; 

2 Kings 16:12-16. 



1 Kings 8 : 62-65 ; 
Hos. 2: 11; 
Exod. 23 : 18 ; 
Exod. 23: 19; 
Mic. 6:7; 

2 Kings 17:17- 



(p) The pillars and Asherahs occupied even a larger 
place than before, continuing in general use until the 
reign of Josiah. 

(c) The ark was transferred with great solemnity 
to Jerusalem, when that city became under David the 
nation's capital. This supreme act of worship was 
accompanied by music and dancing. 

(d) The temple was built by Solomon ; this act was 
full of significance for the future history of worship. 
As the king had his palace, so Jehovah was to have his 
temple. The ceremonial would now be better organ- 
ized ; a basis was furnished for future development ; 
priests and singers must be provided for regular service. 
While at this central place the worship would henceforth 
be conducted in a purer form, but at the same time with 
luxurious magnificence, the old routine continued in all 
its corruption throughout the country at large. 

(e) The spirit of Samuel, called Elohim (/. e., God), 
was thought to have been called forth after death by the 
witch of Endor, in order to speak with Saul at his request. 

(/) The calves setup at Bethel and Gilgal were figures 
of Jehovah, intended to be worshiped by the Israelites of 
the north, in order that they might not be induced to go 
to Jerusalem for worship. 

(2) The priest now became a more important person- 
age ; the professional element increased. The bond 
between those engaged in the same work was strengthened 
by association. The Levite was gaining ground, as over 
against the older patriarchal priest. The temple required 
professional service. Samuel was a priest, and in his 
time the monarchy took shape, which meant a separation 
of the state and church. With the royal sanction the 
priestly order was greatly strengthened ; but the king 
maintained supremacy and, according to the old patriar- 
chal idea, offered sacrifice as head. Since the priest was 
judge, he formulated decisions, which in later times were 
to become law. 

(3) Sacrifice was offered, sometimes upon a great 
scale ; the old idea of communion with God continued ; 
and a great feature of the sacrifice was the element of 
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joy. The sacrifice might not be offered with leavened 
bread. The first-fruits of the ground were called for. 
Sometimes human sacrifice was offered. 

(4) Times were now more definitely fixed. Ixod' 23-12 • 

(a) The sabbath was an established institution, what- Hos. 2:11; 

\ ' ' 2 Kings 4 : 23 ; 

ever may have been its origin. ^-is 7 ' 9 ' 

(b) The beginnings of a sabbatical year were made, Exod. 23:10, n. 
in the custom of allowing the land to lie fallow in its 

seventh year. 

(c) Three agricultural feasts, with dates dependent Exod. 23 : 14-17 ; 

upon the climate, were observed, viz.: the Feast of 1 Kings 8:2; 

12:32; 
Unleavened Bread (Easter time), in celebration of the Hos. 2:11. 

departure from Egypt ; the Feast of Harvest, when the 

first-fruits were gathered ; and the Feast of Ingathering, 

in the autumn. 

(5) Other acts. 

(a) Prayers continued to be offered, as in the case of * Sam. 7:5, 8, 9; 

v ; J 8:6; 12:23; 

Samuel at Mizpah, and on the occasion of the people's 2 Sam. 7:18-28; 
demand for a king : of David, after Nathan had made 1 Kings's : 22 54 ; 

1 Kings 17 : 20-22 ; 

known to him Jehovah s purpose to establish his house 18:36,37; 

2 Kings 19:15-19. 

in Israel, and on the occasion of the death of Bathsheba's 
child ; of Solomon, at the time of the dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem ; of Elijah, for the restoration of the 
widow's son to life, and on Mount Carmel; and of Heze- 
kiah, for deliverance from Sennacherib. 

(b) Vows were still made, as, for example, in the case 2 Sam. 15:7, 8; 
x ' A Amos 2: 12. 

of Absalom, and of the Nazirites. 

(c) Oracles and dreams are seen in David's inquiry of 2 Sam. 2:1; 5:23 
Jehovah after the death of Saul, and before the battle 2 Sam. 7:4; 

iKings3:5ff. ; 

with the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim ; in Jehovah's 22:5-28; 
message to David through Nathan ; in Solomon's dream Amos 7:1-9; ' 
at Gibeon ; in Ahab's consultation of the prophets before !sa., chap. 6. 
advancing upon Ramoth-Gilead ; and in the use made 
of the brazen altar by King Ahaz. The visions of 
Amos and Isaiah may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

(d) Sorcery was practiced, for it was distinctly opposed x Sam ; 28 : 3-20; 
by Saul and Samuel (although Samuel himself is said to Mic. 5:12. 
have been called from the grave by a witch), and by later 
prophets. 
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i Sam. 10:5; 
Amos 5 : 23 ; 6:5; 
2 Sam. 6:5, 14, 

16; 
Isa. 30:29; 
1 Kings 1 : 40. 



1 Sam. 18:7; 

2 Sam. 1 : 19-27 ; 
2 Sam. 3:33*- ; 

18:33; 
2 Sam., chap. 22 
=Ps. 18. 



Amos 7:9; 
Hos. 10:8; 
Mic. 1:5; 
1 Kings 14:22,23. 



Hos. 4:6-9; 5:1; 

6:9; 
Mic. 3: 11; 
Zeph. 3 : 4. 



Amos4:4; 5:22; 
Hos. 4:13, 14; 
12: 11 ; 13: 2; 
Mic. 6:6-8. 



Amos 5:21; 

6 :4~6 ; 
Hos. 2: 11; 
Isa. 1 : 13, 14- 



Isa. 1 : 15 ; 
Mic. 3:4- 



Isa. 8:19; 19:3; 
Mic. 5:12. 



(e) Music and dancing were greatly developed in con- 
nection with the feasts and the worship on the high places, 
and the regular services of the temple at Jerusalem which 
contributed much to the enrichment of the worship of 
Jehovah. 

(6) Songs were sung, sometimes of a secular character, 
as when the women of Israel praised the warlike deeds of 
Saul and David, and David lamented the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, or that of Abner, or of Absalom ; at other 
times of a religious character, as perhaps when David 
sang upon the occasion of his deliverance from Saul (but 
see below). 

§ 18. The Prophets' Attitude toward the actual prac- 
tice of the people, as it was conducted by the priests, 
was that of undisguised opposition. It is asserted many 
times that — 

(1) The high places were an occasion of sin, and 
aroused Jehovah's anger, and must therefore be destroyed. 
They were one of the most effective channels of corrup- 
tion to the worshipers of Jehovah. 

(2) The priests were altogether corrupt and self-seek- 
ing ; they were the leaders in sin, going to the farthest 
extremes of debauchery and licentiousness, and carry- 
ing the people down to destruction along with them- 
selves. 

(3) Sacrifice was displeasing to Jehovah, since the 
people were multiplying offerings with the thought that 
this was all that was necessary to secure Jehovah's bless- 
ing; whereas justice and mercy were alone pleasing to 
him. 

(4) Feast days and seasons had become occasions of 
orgiastic revelry and must be brought to an end. These 
were in large measure borrowed from the Baal-worship, 
and were not yet wholly purified. 

(5) Prayer was in vain, no matter how fervent and 
frequent, since it came from people whose hearts were 
evil, and their hands red with blood. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft were condemned and 
regarded as unworthy of a people whose worship should 
be given to Jehovah. 
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§ 19. The Songs and Hymns of the Early Period furnish one of the 
most difficult questions within the entire realm of biblical study. 
Modern scholars, for'the most part, teach (1) that the law is the prod- 
uct of many centuries of history conducted by God in such a manner 
as to produce that law, the basis being found in the work of Moses ; 
and (2) that to ascribe the whole to Moses permits no opportunity for 
gradual unfolding of the divine plan. So they teach (1) that most of 
the seventy-three psalms ascribed by tradition to David belong to a 
later age, when ideas of God were higher and purer than in David's 
times, and when the worship of God by leaders and people had become 
pure and spiritual ; and (2) that to ascribe these psalms, or most of 
them, to David is to turn the history of Israel's religious thought wrong 
side foremost, and to presuppose in David's times a condition of 
spiritual life on the part of David and the people which could not have 
existed until centuries later. This very serious and important ques- 
tion may not be taken up here. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of the psalms, as in the case of the law, whatever may have been 
the date of origin, the people never reached a position in which they 
could use these psalms (with a few exceptions) as the expression of 
their spiritual communion with God, until (a) the prophets had preached 
long centuries, (b) the priests themselves had united to purge and 
purify a corrupt worship, (c) the city of Jerusalem was destroyed and 
the land laid waste, (d) the inhabitants were carried away into a for- 
eign country, and (e) the nation was taught, once for all, what had 
many times been said, but never actually believed, viz., that there was. 
one God, and one only. The psalms as a distinct part of the priests' 
work will be taken up later in this series. 

See Ewald, Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. I, pp. 60-71; Perowne, Book of 
Psalms (second edition), Vol. I, pp. 1-2 1 ; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 
pp. 127-43 ; Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 190-225 ; 
Kirkpatrick, The Psalms [Cambridge Bible), Vol. I, pp. xxxi-xxxviii ; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 373-80 ; Stanley, Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXV; articles on "David" in Hastings'" 
Dictionary of the Bible and Cheyne's Encyclopcedia Biblica. 

The views of some of the most important commentators concerning the number 
of psalms that may be assigned to David are : 

(1) Binney, all, or nearly all, assigned by tradition. 

(2) Olshausen, Lengerke, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm, Wellhausen, probably none. 

(3) Hitzig, 3-19, except 5, 6, 14. 

(4) Ewald, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101, and some fragments. 

(5) Delitzsch, 3-19, 22-24, 25, 28-30, 32, 34, 36-39, 41, 51, 52, 54, 56-63, and some 
others doubtful. 
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Exod. 20:1-17;] 
Deut. 5:6-21; 
Exod. 34: 10-28; 
Exod. 20:22— 
23:33. 



(6) Perowne grants that some of those ascribed to David cannot have been 
written by him, but thinks that he " personally contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual 11 to the Psalter, and was the founder of a school of sacred poetry. Similarly 
also Kirkpatrick. 

§20. The Laws of the Early Period may be classified 
under three heads : the decalogue, in two editions ; the 
small book of the covenant; and the larger book of the 
covenant. Before considering these separately, a few 
points may be suggested concerning them as a whole : 

(a) However early or late they may have taken on 
their present literary form, they themselves certainly go 
back to the period of Israel's earliest history. 

(U) They contain much material which, of course, had 
an existence long before the days of Moses ; e. g., there 
had been prohibition of murder and of stealing centuries 
before Moses. 

(c) They reflect, in general, an early and, indeed, 
primitive stage of society; but this stage is the agricul- 
tural, and therefore later than the nomadic. 

(a) They are arranged in groups of ten, or of five. 

(1) The decalogue. 

(a) It is said to have had its origin in different ways ; 
e. g., as having been (1) spoken by God, (2) given through 
angels, (3) written by the fingers of God. 

(b) It is given different names ; e. g., (1) the ten words, 
(2) the words of the covenant, (3) tables of the cove- 
nant, (4) covenant, (5) testimony, (6) two tables of testi- 
mony. 

(c) It has two forms, viz., that in Exod. 20 : 1-1 7, and 
that in Deut. 5 : 6-2 1 ; and although both are said to have 
been engraved on stone, there are many differences ; e. g., 
(1) the first word of the fourth commandment; (2) the 
reason assigned for observance of the fourth command- 
ment, viz., the creation and rest of God in the one, the 
bringing of Israel out of Egypt in the other; (3) the two 
additional clauses in the one form of the fifth command- 
ment; (4) the different order of the first two clauses and 
the addition of "his field" in the tenth commandment. 

(a) It has been suggested that originally all the com- 
mandments consisted, like the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 



Exod. 20:1, 22; 
Exod. 24: 12; 
Deut. 5:4; 
Acts 7: 53; 
Gal. 3:19; 
Heb. 2:2. 
Exod. 34:28,29; 
Deut. 4:13; 
Deut. 5:2; 9:15 
10:4. 



Exod. 20:8; 

cf Deut. 5:12; 
Exod. 20: 12; 

cf. Deut. 5:16; 
Exod. 20: 17; 

cf Deut. 5:21. 
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of one or two words, and that the remainder, e. g., in the 
second, third, and fifth, was added at a later time. 

(e) It is divided (i) into ten words, but the division is 
not clear, since the Lutheran and Romish churches com- 
bine the first and second as one and divide the tenth ; 
(2) into two tables, but, here again, Jewish and Christian 
scholars, ancient and modern, fail to agree, three methods 
being advocated, according as the two tables contained, 
the first, three commandments, and the second, seven ; 
the first, four, and the second, six; the first, five, and the 
second, five. 

(2) The small book of the covenant, the laws of which 
may thus be grouped : (a) five on the duty of worship- 
ing only Jehovah; (b) one on image-worship; (c) five on 
the offering of firstlings; (d) five on feasts ; (e) four on 
sacrifices and offerings. These laws seem to have been 
written in groups of five or ten, groups (b) and (e) hav- 
ing lost part of their number. They are all directly 
concerned with worship. 

(3) The large book of the covenant, which contains : (a) 
five enactments on worship; (b) five on rights of slaves ; 
(c) five on slave concubines; (d) five on acts of violence. 
Then follows one (a fragment) on the reviling of father 
and mother. After that (e) five on injuries ; (/) and (g) 
ten on injury in connection with property, slaves, and 
cattle ; (h) five on theft and damage to property ; (/) and 
(J) ten on breaches of trust. Then follow three frag- 
ments on sexual crimes, magic, sacrifice to other gods. 
After that (k) five on the dealings with the weak and 
poor ; (/) five on reverence and offerings. Then follow 
two on purity. After that (m) five on testimony. Then 
follow two on kindness. After that (n) five on justice, 
and (0) and {p) ten on feasts and offerings. In all there 
are sixteen groups of five, and eight fragments of groups, 
each of which probably consisted of five. 

A study of the subjects given above, and a reading 
of the enactments, will show the early character of these 
laws as contrasted with those given in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. It is to be noted (1) that the greater part of 
this code is concerned with subjects which are not today 



Exod. 34:12-14; 

34:17134:19,20; 
34:21, 18, 22, 
23; 34:25, 26. 



Exod. 20:23-26; 
21 :2-6; 21:7- 
xx ; ax: 12-16; 
21: 17; 21: 18- 
25; 21 : 26— 22:1; 
22:2-6; 22: 7- 
17; 22 : 18-20; 
22 : 2*1-27; 
22:28-30; 
22:31; 23:1-3; 
23:4-5; 23:6-9; 
23:10-19. 
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thought of as religious, but that in early times there was 
no distinction between "religious" and "secular" — 
everything was religious; (2) that all the enactments 
concerning religion, in the narrower sense of the word, 
have to do with its objective features — feasts, sacrifices, 
offerings, ritual, etc. — all of which is included in wor- 
ship. It is these enactments that lie back of the teach- 
ing of the prophets down to about 650 B. C. 

In the next study it will appear that great and fundamental 
changes are to occur after 650 B. C. in all the regulations which 
concern the subject of worship and its allied subjects. 
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